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Communism in South East Asia
IT HAS been truly said that in Asian countries socialism is an essential
ingredient of nationalism. Subject peoples, awakening to a new sense of
their rights, were naturally attracted by Marx's description of colonialism
as 'undisguised looting, enslavement and murder* and were only too
ready to suspect capitalism since overseas empires were its vigorous off-
spring. Their own rich men had not applied their wealth to the develop-
ment of modern industry and had in general continued to be traders or
moneylenders. Modern capitalism was thus identified with the foreigner,
whose rule Asians were passionately determined to overthrow. Moreover,
In the struggle for freedom they enjoyed the sympathy of the left-wing
parties in Europe and were thus receptive to radical ideas.
One other factor operated in the same direction. It was clear that they
could only escape from their own poverty by large-scale industrialization
and yet they were acutely conscious of the evils which had accompanied
the industrial revolution, under the capitalist system, in Europe. It seemed
to follow that the State, rather than private enterprise, must be the focal
point of their economic development.
It is true that the great mass of the people of South East Asia had not
awakened to these ideas, but the handful of Western-educated individuals
who were to shape national thought and feeling, were clearly pre-con-
ditioned to some form of socialism and it so happened that at the critical
time the most dynamic form of socialism was Communism.
It will be sufficient for our purpose to illustrate these generalizations
by reference to the three countries of Indonesia, Burma and Malaya, in
each of which different sets of circumstances appeared to favour the
growth of Marxist ideas.
INDONESIA
Nowhere was this pre-conditioning to socialism more evident than in
Indonesia. The Dutch in that country had been less responsive than the
British in India to rapidly growing nationalist feeling and in spite of the
'ethical policy* adopted by Holland early in the twentieth century
Western-educated Indonesians found no outlet for their activities. Nearly
all important posts in the administration continued to be held by the
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